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R. RAMSAY MACDONALD dies at a 
moment when there is a certain lull in the 
bitterness of party strife. His enigmatic personality 
is likely to set a difficult problem for the future 
historian’s judgment, but in the circumstances it 
is no mean achievement that his character should 


expressed by President Roosevelt at Chicago for a 
concerted effort by peace-loving nations for the 
sanctity of treaties and the settlement of differences 
by peaceful means. We are convinced that a 
closer understanding and a more complete com- 
munity of purpose between our two nations may 


. remain as a subject for historical discussion, and do much to assist the cause for which the Presi- 
. to-day it is enough to recall those qualities which dent has pleaded and which is also nearest to our 
. raised him to a high position in British politics. hearts.’’ One important means by which this 
: It was his fate that his aristocratic temperament closer understanding and community of purpose 
; yearned always for the other side of the barricades. can be brought about is obviously that trade agree- 
His circumstances and ambition made him the ment between the United States, the United 
. leader of those with whom he did not fully Kingdom and the Dominions which stood in the 
sympathise, and an aloofness which his enemies background of the recent Imperial Conference and 
7 ascribed to vanity separated him from many of his caused the consideration of some of the inter- 
# followers. His finest quality was his loyalty to Empire trade problems to be postponed pending 
m those who really were his friends, and office never the negotiations with America then about to take 
~ blinded his remembrance of the humbler folk who place. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the ‘‘ informal 
z had been dear to him in the past. It is kindest to discussions’’ now in progress, and everyone will 
m draw a veil over his career in the War. Later a echo the hope he expressed that, despite all the 
r- curious set of chances made him the leader of a difficulties to be surmounted, they will bear good 
. party with which fundamentally he had little or fruit. 
- no sympathy. Possibly he was born to bridge 
my over a transition period. His first Premiership, HE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE may or 
8, culminating in the Red Letter, was not a glorious may not succeed in getting a favourable reply 
> epoch in our annals, and nothing became his from the Japanese Government in answer to its 
me second Labour Premiership so well as his resigna- admirably framed Note. But it has at least done 
it. tion. Not a little of his success he owed to that something to bring the prospect of peace in this 
. sentimentalism which is a British disease, and he Sino-Japanese conflict a little nearer. And it is 
65 must bear his share of responsibility for that policy also perhaps a hopeful omen of the United States’ 
ck of disarmament which so nearly wrecked the determination to play an active part in promoting 
“ Empire. It is true that he tried to redeem his folly world peace that the paragraph in the Note point- 
~{ in the famous White Paper which startled even ing out that the members of the Conference had a 
our pacifists from their dogmatic slumbers. right under the Nine-Power Treaty to intervene 
4 Possessed of a fine presence and a good voice, he in the way they were doing was inserted at the 
6d. was a singularly ineffective orator. There was suggestion of Washington’s representative. At 
always a tendency to force the note and a leaning the moment it looks as if Herr Hitler might 
ee to theatrical over-emphasis which was bound to endeavour to steal the glory of peace-making from 
r¥. rouse in his audience suspicions of insincerity. As the Nine-Power Treaty States. There are in 
7 an actor, he might have been a greater man than Berlin at the present time no less than four of 
a as a politician. A real affection for the arts and a China’s Generals. One of these, General Chiang 


love of beauty must rank among his most endearing 
qualities. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S cordial references 

in his Guildhall speech to co-operation 

with the United States have naturally attracted 
special interest and attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The participation of the United States 
in the Brussels Conference was a clear indication 
that President Roosevelt had not uttered mere 
“winged words”? in his Chicago speech, and Mr. 
Chamberlain took occasion both to stress that 
point and to put on record our own Government’s 
complete accord with the sentiments expressed by 
the President and its desire to further the cause 
of Anglo-American co-operation in every way 
possible. ‘‘ We regard,’’ he said, ‘‘ that action 
(participation in the Conference) as a first and most 
valuable step towards the fulfilment of the desire 


Fang-chen, is said to be able to speak German 
fluently and is also well known in German official 
circles. The Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, too, 
has been closely associated with Herr von 
Ribbentrop in forming the Anti-Soviet Pact 
triangle. Here then, it might be argued at Tokio, 
are possibilities of a friendly approach to media- 
tion that would not admit of any disadvantages to 
Japan—such as Russia’s officious meddling. And 
what better peace-broker could be found for Japan 
than Herr Hitler, her new ally and friend ? China’s 
point of view, however, may well be very different. 
She has suffered very severe defeats, but she has 
fought very gallantly for four months, and no one 
can say that she has yet exhausted all her powers 
of resistance. She will naturally desire to have 
all the rights she has fought for so stubbornly and 
courageously safeguarded in any peace settlement 
reached, 
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HE NATIONAL SAVINGS Movement has 
been celebrating its twenty-first anniversary 
this week, and it has a fine record of achievement 
to boast of at its ‘‘ coming of age.’’ To-day it 
embraces some fifteen million people with deposits 
amounting to the impressive total of £1,400,000,000. 
It began, of course, in a small way with boosting 
the War Savings Certificates issued as a War 
finance reinforcement. But it has since grown, as 
the figures already cited indicate, into a highly 
important national movement. To-day it works in 
close co-operation with the Post Office Savings 
Bank and the trustee savings banks. The National 
Savings Committee has had three Chairmen—Sir 
Robert Kindersley, Lord Islington and Lord 
Mottistone. The last-named has held his position 
as Chairman since 1926 and may justifiably take 
great pride in the enormous progress made by the 
movement under his auspices. 


ONDON HAS BEEN installing a new Lord 
Mayor, and the more romantically minded 
turn a thought to one of the most distinguished in 
the Mayoral line—Dick Whittington. The per- 
manence of his name and fame is not merely a 
matter of tradition, but of psychology, for there is 
prevalent even to-day among younger folk the con- 
ception that the streets of London are paved with 
gold. The phenomenon is not always an illusion. 
Take Dawson City, for example, in the Yukon 
Territory. Its streets are paved with gold. After 
the recovery of the main gold content of gravel 
originally washed down from high levels above the 
Klondike Valley by hydraulic operations, hundreds 
of tons of waste or ‘‘ tailing,’’ in which traces of 
gold still exist, were used to make the roads in the 
town and on the outskirts. Though, practically 
speaking, the gold content is exceedingly small, 
the fact remains that the gold is there. 

But it is not merely in the streets. It has been 
found in all kinds of ways and materials as well. 
Dawson, during the famed Klondike Gold Rush, 
was a town of 40,000 inhabitants, which has now 
dwindled to a thousand or so. The first prospec- 
tors used the back-breaking method of the pick and 
shovel, washing their ‘‘ pay dirt ’’—an appropriate 
term—in rockers or sluicers. To-day, with the aid 
of mechanical science, huge hydraulic dredges 
reduce the method to a fine art. | 

This method has been found the most economical 
in more ways than one. Whilst the machine is 
working it is nothing for the engineer to take out 
bird shots, cartridges, bullets, all shapes and sizes 
of disused guns, occasionally a watch, a ring or 
a knife. Until a few years ago these oddments 
were discarded. One enterprising engineer, how- 
ever, after treating this ‘‘ junk ’’ discovered that 
they contained an appreciable portion of gold, and 
so to-day even the ‘‘ waste ’’ is made to yield this 
precious yellow metal. 


HE ABOMINABLE SNOWMEN, | that 
fascinating race of giant carnivorous bipeds 

who lived amid the Himalayan eternal snows and 
depended for their precarious sustenance on an 
unwary mountaineer are, alas! no more. Mr. 
F. S. Smythe with camera and tape measure has 
reduced the tracks that startle the mountain 
climber even more profoundly than Friday’s foot- 


— 


print affected Robinson Crusoe to zoological terms 
and experts have pronounced that they were made 
by a huge silver bear. So one more mystery is 
torn from us. Yet Mr. Smythe’s Tibetan porters 
may still remain unconvinced, and logically they 
are right, for they know that anyone who sees a 
Snowman dies or is killed, so that there can never 
be any final proof of his non-existence. Yet 
matter-of-fact science still leaves us with a puzzle, 
Why on earth does ursus arctos pruinosus leave 
its comfortable home in the valley and toil across 
glaciers and up and down precipices where there 
is nothing to tempt its appetite, as though he were 
hoping to make a meal of that youth, who bore, 
mid snow and ice, the banner with the strange 
device, Excelsior, and who also bored us most 
abominably in our schooldays? If the said ursus 
shares with humanity the strange resistless urge 
which drives men to assail the most inaccessible 
mountain peaks, then indeed the mystery is 
deepened : the mountaineering bear seems quite as 
inexplicable as the Abominable Snowman. 


GIR SEYMOUR HICKS has been celebrating 
his stage jubilee with a play that affords him 
every scope for demonstrating both his perennial 
youth and his outstanding qualities as an actor. 
The play is a revival of the farce It’s You I Want 
at the Cambridge Theatre. Sir Seymour has 
gathered round him a strong cast, which does full 
justice to the various parts allotted to it, Jane 
Carr and Hilary Eaves, among the ladies, and 
Stanley Vilven and Ronald Waters, among the 
men, displaying in their respective rdles con- 
spicuous acting talent. But it is Sir Seymour 
himself who is the life and soul of a rollicking 
entertainment. His inexhaustible energies never 
ailow it to flag for a single moment that he is on 
the stage. He is never for a second still. By 
gestures with feet or arms, by facial contortions, by 
constantly tripping about on his toes, he keeps the 
pace going at the furious rate required to get every 
ounce of fun out of the farce and to cover up its 
impossibilities. 
HAT DELIGHTFUL COMEDY, Le Roman 
D’Un Tricheur, has been harnessed to a 
horse of a very different colour at the Academy. 
The new accompanying picture, which is called 
Spanish Earth, is a film of the Spanish War as 
seen through the eyes of the defenders of Madrid. 
The production of Mr. Ivens and the photography 
of Mr. Ferno are admirable in their simplicity, 
while the commentary, which has been written and 
is delivered by Mr. Ernest Hemingway, is equally 
stark. What the camera-man is at pains to show, 
and Mr. Hemingway to emphasise, is the spectacle 
of ordinary people, mostly women, trying to lead 
their ordinary lives in the face of the menace from 
the air, which at any moment may blot out whole 
families and turn their homes into a shambles. A 
dreadful suspense hangs over these sequences 
which are more real and more moving than those 
that are devoted to the fighting in the front line. 
The Spanish types have been admirably chosen, 
and no one can witness the piecemeal destruction 
of the livelihoods, and sometimes of the lives, of 
non-combatants without feelings of profound 
emotion, 
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Leading Articles 


PACTS AND THE EMPIRE 


HE anti-Communist Pact between Germany, 
Italy and Japan may be welcomed in so far 
as it throws light on reality. It is a strength and 
weakness of British policy that it has never been 
based on any declaration of general principles, 
unless such ‘‘ ideologies ’’ might act as a screen for 
national or Imperial purposes. For the past year 
or so our ears have been deafened by official pro- 
testations that we will not admit the division of the 
world on a line of opposing beliefs and philoso- 
phies. We denied the Fascist bloc as definitely 
as we ignored Communism and pretended that 
liberty, which is not at all the same thing as 
democracy, might play gracefully between the two 
contradictions. That was a necessary attitude for 
a people unable to defend itself or its obligations. 
By degrees our power of offence and defence is 
coming back to us, but every hour of delay gives 
our enemies an additional chance. The time factor 
is vital, and it would seem a serious mistake that 
we should be wasting energy and money on anti- 
air raid precautions when all our efforts should be 
directed towards that suppression of war which can 
only come from our superiority in-armaments. It 
is the fatal error of democracy so-called that it >a 
never concentrate on the essential. There are so 
many side issues to provide material for eloquence 
in the talking house, and no one has the courage to 
point out that we are arming to prevent war and 
that defence precautions, which are bound to be 
futile in practice, are merely a confession of failure 
before the event. Yet it is on the basis of our 
general principles that all our anti-aircraft pre- 
cautions are based, and they differ fundamentally 
in purpose from those introduced by Continental 
Powers. 

The truth of the matter is that all action is based 
on a philosophy of some kind, and perhaps the 
most disquieting feature about the Anti-Communist 
Pact is that with a change of name it seems to open 
a suitable place for Comrade Stalin of Russia. 
Germany, Italy and Japan can sign an agreement 
of mutual sympathy and understanding because 
they are all agreed that the State is far more 
important than the individuals who compose it. 
That is exactly what is meant by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in U.S.S.R., and Stalin would 
be quite as ready to subscribe to all measures for 
the suppression of individuality as Hitler, 
Mussolini or their new ally. Russia, as in duty 
bound, has protested against the Pact and 
described it as ‘‘an unfriendly act,’ but such pro- 
testations are mere eyewash. Less than four years 
ago Italy and Russia concluded a pact of friend- 
ship, and fundamentally that agreement will abide. 
For the policy of all these Powers is directed to one 
end, the ‘‘encerclement”’ of the British Empire. 
Russian diplomacy has one object, to divert 
against us the acquisitive lust of Germany, and so 
far it has scarcely attempted to conceal its object. 
In the matter of Spain the Soviet has played into 
the hands of Germany and Italy with astounding 
regularity. 


It is well that this people should recognise that 
we are the appointed spoil in the next war. We 
have one ally, France, which if we are devoured 
will be the first mouthful, but the only other power- 
ful supporter of personal liberty, the United 
States, is divided from us by a common language 
as well as the sea. It is a cruel fate that peoples 
which speak the same language and know one 
another too well are doomed to mutual distrust. A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, as the 
popular Press shows to-day. The half-educated 
approach far nearer to the half-witted than those 
who are innocent of school and letters. A common 
language is an obstacle to friendship. If Esperanto 
was spoken and written all over the world, the 
chances of war would be multiplied a hundredfold. 
A difference of language draws a decent veil across 
our neighbour’s defects which are so intensely 
annoying. In a foreign language they can be 
laughed at with a comfortable sense of superiority, 
but, expressed in our own tongue, they express 
every abomination of desolation which we most 
detest. 


Yet, if we are to survive, the United States must 
be brought into the picture. Somehow we must 
disguise our vulgarities from one another. Isola- 
tion is as insane for the States as it is for us, but 
a realisation of this fact may come too late across 
the Atlantic, just as it did in the last War. Trade 
facts are useless for the awakening of America. It 
is still the curse of the United States that it has 
neither public opinion nor philosophy. — In the 
early years of this century France had no public 
opinion, but it had the philosophy instilled in the 
people through the traditions of centuries—the 
philosophy of ‘‘ L’homme moyen sensuel,’’ if 
you will; not a particularly noble Weltanschauung, 
but an intensely practical one—and on this founda- 
tion Clemenceau rebuilt the public opinion which 
collapsed after 1870. Until the United States have 
discovered a philosophy or, as Chesterton once 
said, found a new religion, they will not count for 
very much in this world, and it may be that they 
will have to pay the price of their childish bar- 
barism after the fall of the British Empire. 


As things are, it seems wise to look forward to a 
combination of Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia 
directed against our Empire. Russia no doubt will 
be quiescent. Outside its boundaries it is as 
vulnerable as an uncoiled hedgehog. Our states- 
men should now. be considering how to detach 
from a possible agreement one of these potential 
enemies. It is both childish and cowardly 
to talk of buying off Germany by conciliation and 
the return of a colony or two. As things are, it 
is impossible for us to restore any territories to 
Germany on terms that she would accept. Our only 
hope of appeasement is to point out that we are 
giving away our Empire just as fast as we can, 
and surely that proves the worthlessness of colonial 
possessions. It is to be feared that Germany will 
not be persuaded. As for Italy, it could not surely 
do much harm to acknowledge the fact that she is 
mistress of Abyssinia. Again, we might grate- 
fully accept the reality that General Franco is 
master of two-thirds of Spain and has therefore 
justified his claim to belligerent rights. As it is, 
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our concessions are confined to letters in the news- 
papers which contradict one another magnificently 
and—one hopes—to an unceasing reinforcement of 
our military strength. 


FILMS AND THE NEW BILL 


HERE is no doubt that, in spite of the 
protection afforded to the British film industry 
by the Cinematograph Bill of 1927, British films 
have not made the progress which in some quarters 
was confidently expected. This Bill expires very 
shortly, and another measure is now before the 
House of Commons which is designed to replace 
it. The quota system has been retained, and a 
standard of excellence, based on the amount of 
money spent, set up. Bitter opponents of these 
ideas have been airing their views, both in the 
House and elsewhere. 


The root of the trouble with the industry in 
this country, commercially speaking, is that the 
American releases of British films have been 
negligible. Mr. Oliver Stanley pointed out in the 
course of moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
last week that there are in Great Britain 4,500 
cinemas and in America 14,500; the seating 
capacity of the former being nearly three millions 
and of the latter over ten; while receipts in 
America are approximately four times as great. 
Obviously, then, the American industry, with such 
‘advantages, is in a position to pay more for its 
artists, technical people and productions and, 
unless this avenue is opened to British goods, it 
is quite plain that we cannot compete on the same 
scale. In trying to do this a great many people 
have got themselves into a serious mess, having 
discovered too late that they cannot recover their 
costs in the British Isles alone. In order to get 
over this difficulty there is a school of opinion, 
whose mouthpiece is Mr. Ostrer, which is anxious 
to see a bargain struck. These people want the 
new Bill modified so as to exempt from the quota 
system those American renters who are ready to 
buy British pictures for American release, pro- 
vided that they lay out a sum amounting to at least 
40 per cent. of the amount, which it would have 
cost them to produce the films in this country 
under the obligations imposed on them by the 
quota. 


One answer to this suggestion is that goods 
cannot be forced on the American people if they 
don’t want them, and so far, though we like 
American pictures as a whole, they do not like 
ours. 


There is a good deal to be said for the contention 
that, as the Bill stands, its only effect will be to 
make British pictures still more dependent upon 
the American renters who will be compelled, 
whether they like it or not, to produce films over 
here since, as things are, the British film industry 
cannot deliver the goods. To meet this Sir 
Oswald Stoll and others are in favour of abolish- 
ing the quota system altogether and substituting 
a tariff of so much a foot on American celluloid, 
the proceeds being used to provide additional 
revenue for the use of British producers in this 
country. 


The quota system itself has been abused under 
the old act because a certain number of people have 
simply been satisfied to cover the required amount 
of film with images, without making any attempt 
to produce better pictures or even good ones, It 
is this abuse that the money clause in the new 
Bill is designed to halt. But, of course, the mere 
presence of money does not spell talent. Mone 
there must be, but the trouble is what should be 
the test of merit. The Moyne committee voted for 
a viewing one; and that is plainly the correct 
answer provided one can be sure that any number 
of the judges would be able to agree as to what is 
a bad film and what a good. To draw conclusions 
from past experience people engaged in the 
industry are themselves quite incapable of making 
the distinction. 

The Government is alive to this uncertainty and, 
being unwilling to sponsor a Bill which leaves any 
room for doubt, is taking the money standard as 
being the best way out of the situation ; and has 
put £7,500 as the minimum sum that must be 
spent in order that a film should qualify under the 
quota. It is, however, sympathetically inclined 
towards short documentary films, and_ other 
meritorious ‘* shorts ’’ of about 3,000 feet; and in 
this connection they have accepted the recom. 
mendations of the Moyne Committee for a 
separate quota test to be applied by viewing. 

It is quite certain, nevertheless, that whatever 
the outcome of the Bill, no new measure, however 
helpful and sympathetic to the industry, will have 
any real and lasting effect upon the standard of 
the pictures in this country, unless there appears 
in the industry itself a different spirit to actuate it. 
So far too many people have been trying to make 
money quickly—and generally losing it—and 
there has been too little real enthusiasm to under- 
stand the principles of this great medium of 
expression. Until those who manage this 
enormous business pay more than lip service to 
their gods, there will be no material change. The 
trouble lies within the industry itself and the 
canker is in its core. It is not too late to eradicate 
it, but soon it will be; and if it remains and the 
British films do not recover, the fault will not lie 
with the new Bill whatever its ultimate guise, put 
with the leaders of the picture world themselves 
who will have failed to grasp the essential truths 
which form the foundations of the art they control. 
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THE CANADIAN WEST 


RAN has been falling copiously in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, and has closed one of 
the more bitter episodes in the history of the 
West. The misfortune which followed in the train 
of a succession of dry summers, culminating in 
drought conditions in areas in the southern sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan, was not entirely agricul- 
tural. The drought affected in greater or less 
degree only a comparatively small section of the 
three Prairie Provinces, whose farmers have, as a 
whole, had a more prosperous year than at any 
time for a decade. The crops in Manitoba were, 
indeed, among the best for many years. Impartial 
observers, too, have found throughout the West a 
spirit of courage and optimism which contrasts 
strongly with the ascription of defeatism and dis- 
couragement discerned by other commentators. 


Canada does not hide the fact that there have been 
difficulties of an acute and serious kind in the 
drought areas, and a thousand families—in contra- 
distinction to the statement made in some quarters 
in the Old Country that the number was as high 
as seventy thousand—have been moved to other 
districts. But Canada’s method of fighting these 
difficulties has constituted one of the most remark- 
able stories in Imperial agriculture. Realising 
that mistakes have been made in the husbandry of 
the affected areas in the past, scientists and agri- 
culturists have joined hands to promote remedial 
measures, while the Federal and _ Provincial 
Governments have co-operated to the full in 
schemes of relief. Every reasonable suggestion for 
remedying the situation has, however, been 
considered, and by a process of expert elimination 
and a statistical assurance that the drought areas 
are not increasing in size, it has been decided that 
grain and not livestock raising is the best industry 
for the dry belt of the Prairies. It has also been 
found that the fundamental fertility even of the 
drought-afflicted soil, has not been affected to any 
material extent by the farming practices of the 
past. 


In laying down plans for the future these and the 
many related problems of soil-drifting, fertilising, 
fodder provision, strip-farming and crop rotation 
have all been closely examined by experts who 
have a lifetime knowledge of Canadian conditions. 
Under the supervision of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, whose Minister is himself a 
Saskatchewan farmer, research has been conducted 
in laboratories in many parts of the Dominion, the 
investigations including the collection of data on 
Many topics from many countries, from pasturage 
in Britain to the evolution of perennial wheat in 
Russia. The results of the search have been 
applied through no fewer than forty-seven experi- 
mental stations in the drought areas alone, while 
thousands of farmers have formed themselves into 
organisations for the exchange of information, the 
distribution of forage seed, the trial of such 
amazing new disease and drought resisting wheats 
as Thatcher, and the propagation of trees for 
shelter-belts. 


“MIRACULOUS BALM” 


N November 11, 1920, the Unknown Warrior 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, and the 
Cenotaph became the living image of a nation’s 
heart. That was indeed a memorable occasion. 
Innumerable pens of journalists and authors wrote 
innumerable words in the vain quest of its emotion 
and its meaning. Innumerable hearts struggled 
with the feelings which threatened to overwhelm 
them. 


Yesterday, seventeen years afterwards, twenty- 
three years since the war began, nineteen since it 
ended, the accustomed ceremonies took place, the 
King laid his wreath at the foot of the Cenotaph 
and the whole Empire kept its two minutes of 
silence in honour and remembrance of those who 
died. This was again a memorable occasion, and 
with each year that passes it becomes, perhaps, 
more memorable and more extraordinary. The 
heavy impression of the silence itself, the exalting 
effect of this release from noise, the confusing 
sensation of two minutes of personal prayer, 
remote, untroubled, and aloof, with a time limit 
which impinges on the mind as did the awaited 
stroke of zero hour—these things are memorable 
and something beyond comprehension. But the 
fact that all these ceremonies are performed and 
that the impression of these two minutes is shared 
by generations to whom the Great War means as 
little as did the Franco-Prussian war to men now in 
later middle-age, means even more. 

Is this celebration of Armistice Day insincere ? 
Is it a sham and a convention like the conventional 
moralities and religious exercises of the Victorian 
age, which modernity has swept out of its candid 
path? Do all these hundreds of thousands of 
people, who have never heard a shell whine or a 
bomb drop or a machine-gun rattle in anger and 
reality, loading even the minutes of life with the 
weight of death, fill the streets of cities and pause 
in the rural solitudes by the custom and habit which 
turns them out for the Lord Mayor’s Show ? 

No. There is a sense of crowds and an aware- 
ness of mass emotion which informs the least sensi- 
tive mind and which makes it clear that the 
observance of Armistice Day has a genuine 
sincerity not confined at all to those who may be 
said to be directly concerned. 

Is it time to be done with this celebration ? 
Would it be well to finish with the ritual before it 
becomes mumbo-jumbo and to abandon this per- 
petuation of a sentiment, however noble, before 
the heart behind it has grown cold and memory 
itself is moribund and faded ? 


Again the answer must surely be ‘‘ No.”” There 
are wars and rumours of wars. We live, the 
youngest of us, in a fearful and uneasy age, and 
this great annual reminder, to all the peoples of 
our pretended civilisation, of what war has cost 
must be of some use, however little use, in preserv- 
ing those remnants of sanity which stand between 
our world and an unthinkable catastrophe. 

There are wounds which can never be healed and 
scars which redden angrily at the touch of an acute 
remembrance, and there is the communication of 
thought from one to another, and these things, 
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which may be called the communion of souls, mean 
something to an age which needs them very much. 
There is also the actual silence—a precious 
ointment, a magic pause, a healing breath in the 
vulgar, distracted turmoil, which can come by no 
other means save those of death itself. 


‘* I'll take life’s hazards, rue not hours well 
wasted, 
Hide my heart’s wounds, ask no 
miraculous balm— 
Then, ere I die, perhaps I shall have tasted 
At last some little calm.” 


STORM-COCK 


HE fierce March wind howled over the 
countryside; bushes and even trees bowed 
their heads beneath its raging force, and birds and 
beasts sheltered in hollows in the ground and on 
the lee side of banks and hedges. It seemed that 
the whole landscape was cowering beneath the 
onslaught of the gale. 

But suddenly, above the howling of the wind, 
there rose a voice, a voice which raised itself in 
wild, defiant song as though daring the gale to do 
its worst. It was a bird which sang, a big, 
grayish-brown bird with a black-spotted breast. 
He clung to the topmost wind-tossed branch of a 
beech like a sailor in the rigging. And as he 
swayed so perilously high above the earth he 
puffed out his chest and hurled his defiance into 
the very teeth of the wind. 

This song of his was but newly come to him. 
All through the autumn and winter he had haunted 
the coverts and woodlands, and while there he had 
had no power of song. His only means of making 
himself heard had been a harsh tearing screech 
with which he reviled and insulted everyone 
impartially and was as heartily insulted by every- 
one. But at the beginning of March he had left 
the shade of the woods and taken up his abode 
in the orchard at the back of the farm, and no 
sooner had he come here than his song had come 
to him, and now every day he sang through the 
wild March weather. 

Far below him, but still some distance from the 
ground and plain for all to see, was a nest on which 
squatted his mate. They had put a lot of work 
into that nest before they were satisfied that it was 
a fitting home for their brood. The outer part 
was a basket-work of densely woven twigs, roots 
and lichens, then came a damp course of mud, and 
last of all a lining of grass and a few feathers. 

The mistle-thrush’s mate sat closely on her nest 
and underneath her were five greenish-white eggs 
spotted with red. So still did she sit that she 
appeared to have no life in her, but a foraging 
jackdaw flying overhead gave one look into that 
nest and veered off in a hurry, a gray squirrel on 
mischief bent took one quick glance and slunk 
off on tiptoe, for the storm-cocks are fighters and 
can make either squirrel or jackdaw run for their 
lives. 

The mistle-thrush took one long look at his mate 
to make sure that all was well and then departed. 
His flight was peculiar and drooping like that of 
the yaffle. High over the orchard he flew to a 
neighbouring field in search of worms. It was 


while he was on this journey that a quartering 
kestrel spotted him and dropped. The hawk must, 
I think, have mistaken him for an ordinary song 
thrush, for he had the surprise of his life when his 
intended victim turned and pecked him g0 
savagely about the head that he fled in terror, 

Our thrush continued on his way quite undis- 
mayed by this trifling disturbance, and a few 
minutes later he was standing right in the middle 
of the field as though he cared for nobody. He 
was worm-hunting. This exciting pastime con- 
sists of a few hops to right or left, a few seconds 
of immobile listening, and then another few hops, 

So keen was his sense of hearing that he could 
detect the movement of a worm beneath the 
ground, and within a very short time he had cap- 
tured four. His way of catching a worm was to 
wait until his ears told him that the worm was near 
the surface, then one lightning dig would seize 
the worm by the tail and a glorious tug-of-war 
would follow. Sitting back on his tail, the thrush 
tugged with might and main until at last the worm 
parted and half of it disappeared inside the thrush’s 
gullet. The other half of the worm sank hastily 
from sight to grow again. 

His hunger satisfied, he flew back to his tree 
and, standing on the very highest branch, he 
began again his full-throated song. Up and down 
trilled those glorious notes, rising above the 
wind like a bugle over the tumult of battle. The 
other birds were stilled and silent, only the storm- 
cock was to be heard mocking the fury of the 
wind. 

But, all at once, came the clamour. It seemed 
as though someone had at that moment begun to 
murder at least a dozen birds over in the corner 
of the orchard. Such a noise and outcry was it 
that it reached the thrush on his lofty bough. 

He left his perch and with a harsh, grating cry he 
flew to investigate the trouble which occasioned 
such an outcry. He found a cat surrounded and 
almost enveloped by a horde of sparrows, chaf- 
finches and blackbirds. From the cat’s mouth 
hung one naked sparrow nestling which was, I 
am afraid, the last of the brood. 

The cat stood his ground and eyed the hustling 
crowd of small birds defiantly. And then the 
mistle-thrush sailed into him. He was a born 
fighter and he knew it. And so in a very short time 
did the cat. Buffeted by wings, torn by a powerful 
beak and scared by the fury of the attack, he stood 
his ground only for a few seconds before he fled 
in panic, leaving the sparrow baby kicking on the 
ground. The crowd of small birds pursued him, 
shrieking insults and derisive remarks at him as 
he vanished through a hole in the hedge. 

But the storm-cock did not join in_ that 
triumphant pursuit. He seemed to be very inter- 
ested in the naked nestling on the ground. Now 
it is a very strange thing that, though it could 
have been only a very few seconds before the 
sparrow’s parents came back to look for their baby, 
it had completely vanished. 


Where it went to I do not know, but high in the 


tree top the storm-cock was looking very pl 
with himself as he swayed on a lofty bough and 
prepared to burst into song. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


PRE-WAR BRITAIN 


U! is the fashion of the post-war age to look back 
with more than a little contempt on the Victorian- 
Edwardian era. Yet for all the great changes that 
the war brought about in our social institutions 
and intellectual outlook the years that preceded it 
had been a period of gradual preparation for the 
harvest of new ideas and developments that were to 
come. We are the heirs of the ages that are past 
and gone, and though the pace of what we call 
progress may have been hastened by the four year 
convulsion that shook the whole world, yet in 
Britain at least the influence of historical continuity 
has always been present shaping our political and 
social ‘‘ ends,’’ rough hew them as one generation 


might under the stress of national emergency. 


Miss Haldane, sister of the Liberal statesman, 
whose life has just been written by Sir Frederick 
Maurice, stresses the influence of that continuity in 
her reminiscences of a long and useful life of social 
and humanitarian service that began in the later 
Victorian age. (‘‘From One Century to Another,”’ 
by Elizabeth S. Haldane, Maclehose, illustrated, 
12s. 6d). She contends that the nineteenth 
century ‘‘ cannot be said to have concluded until 
the first decade of the next century had passed ”’ 
and that though the war was responsible for many 
great changes, the previous three decades had been 
a ‘‘time of fermentation’’ and the gradual freeing 
of social life from the fettering hold of convention. 
‘One of the greatest mistakes,’’ she writes,’’ is to 
regard the atmosphere of later Victorianism (in 
which she includes the brief Edwardian period) as 
other than that of extreme keenness and liveliness. 
It was far from being the dead period the moderns 
are apt to think it. Not only had it a literature and 
art of its own—writers of the best order and an 
art which, whether or not of the highest sort, is 
coming to its own—and an awakening to music of 
a quite original kind, but it had that which affected 
our immediate surroundings most : a fresh awaken- 
ing to the philosophy of life. And this movement 
was led by some of our foremost philosophers. 
The difference between the new movement and that 
which we call the modernism of the twentieth 
century was that we seemed to have a firmer anchor 
by which to fix our craft, and were almost 
unreasonably certain that we were safely estab- 
lished by its help. The modern, on the other hand, 
is uncertain and usually cynical about his beliefs. 
Perhaps that very certainty made us trying 
members of an old-fashioned household.”’ 


This later Victorianism saw the gradual develop- 
ment, she insists, of the Spirit of Liberty. The 
world into which she had been born was one of 
many inhibitions and restrictions: the family, for 
example, ‘‘ had taken a place in communal life 
which was not just protective and helpful, but 
really stood in the way of free development and 
liberty. In all classes—rich and poor alike—there 
was a sense of repression which was concealed very 
frequently by an overwhelming love that prevented 


its existence being realised, much less considered.”’ 
The narrowness of the social outlook—‘‘ there was 
no idea of abolishing class distinctions or bringing 
about equality economically’—also helped to 
deepen, in the young Miss Haldane and others like 
her, this sense of repression and frustration and 
out of this in turn was to grow both revolt and a 
new philosophy of life. As she says of her own 
first contacts with social organisations, ‘‘ We did 
not so much want to do ‘ good ’ to our neighbour 
as to develop the sense of a concrete life in which 
we should all play our part. That is, we did not 
wish to exist as isolated units but as part of an 
organism which should develop in the right way. 
The whole thing may seem commonplace now, but 
I don’t think the immense changes that. occurred 
amongst the more serious part of the community 
during the eighties have been sufficiently realised. 
Anyhow, they took place in the society in which we 
moved, and certainly this was the beginning of all 
sorts of so-called philanthropic movements with a 
different orientation from the past.’’ Not the least 
of the emanations of the ‘‘ spirit of liberty ’’ was, 
of course, the movement for the emancipation of 
women, and if the nineties were as ‘‘ naughty ’’ as 
they have often been represented to be, they at any 
rate did produce one invention which enormously 
aided this movement—the safety bicycle. ‘‘ I feel 
that the inventor of the new bicycle ought to have 
a national memorial erected to his memory and 
that women should largely subscribe. No young 
woman of the present day realises the sudden sense 
of emancipation that it gave.’’ Incidentally, too, 
she says, the bicycle promoted temperance ‘‘ since 
few men could ride a bicycle successfully when 
drunk.” 


If Miss Haldane, in setting out the character and 
trend of the times she had lived in, is modestly 
sparing with autobiographical detail, she does 
treat her readers to intimately revealing glimpses 
of the many distinguished men and women with 
whom she has been acquainted—the Gladstones, 
Rosebery, Balfour, Parnell, Asquith, Joe 
Chamberlain, Grey, Morley, Meredith, Matthew 
Arnold, Lloyd George and others. She writes 
easily and well from a rich store of memories and 
her book, besides lightly touching on politics, is a 
welcome, because instructive, contribution to the 
social history of pre-war Britain. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

From Miss Haldane’s general survey of the field 
of progress from the later Victorian era down to 
the present day it is interesting to turn to the testi- 
mony of a highly successful business man on the 
subject of the social changes he has witnessed in 
the course of the past thirty years. The founder of 
Angus Watson & Co.,a firm with a capital of 
£2,000,000 and with branches all over the world, 
has just written his autobiography (‘‘ My Life,” 
by Angus Watson, Nicholson & Watson, illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d.), and in summing up these changes 
he writes: ‘‘ I had begun our business at a time 
when conditions of work were generally harsh and 
inconsiderate; I had ended at a period when the 
whole field of industrial activity had improved 
beyond recognition. I was proud in the thought 
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that in some infinitesimal degree we might have 
assisted in the new orientation between employer 
and employed and set in motion forces that were 
greater than I had dreamt of when I had first 
started in 1903.” 

Mr. Watson came of Scottish Baptist stock and 
early in his business career, after a certain mystica! 
experience, he had taken upon himself the vow “‘to 
stand for the best.’’ This earnestness of outlook 
was later to mark him out for election to the chair- 
manship of the Congregational Union and 
presidency of the Band of Hope. He started his 
career aS a salesman in a business run by an enter- 
prising but unscrupulous employer. Then he came 
into the service and under the influence of that 
great organiser and industrialist, W. H. Lever 
(afterwards Lord Leverhulme) for whom he con- 
ceived a warm admiration and of whom he gives us 
an interesting full length portrait. Finally, he 
launched himself in his own business which was to 
be so remarkably successful but which began in a 
very small way—in a tiny office in a back street. 


NEW LIFE OF WESLEY 

In the last four years John Wesley has been the 
subject of some half a dozen biographies. Two 
have appeared in the last few weeks: one (recently 
reviewed in these columns) by Mrs. Harrison 
entitled ‘‘ Son to Susanna,’’ and another, by Miss 
Marjorie Bowen, published this week under the 
title “‘ Wrestling Jacob’’ (Heinemann, 15s.). Mrs. 
Harrison, in her delightfully written book, concen- 
trated mainly on the romantic side of John 
Wesley’s life, telling in full detail the story of the 
four attachments that were to be the prelude to 
an exceedingly unfortunate marriage and also 
emphasising the debt John Wesley owed to his 
mother’s training. Miss Bowen has covered much 
wider ground in her detailed and critical study of 
John Wesley’s life and evangelising career, and 
with considerable courage she has not hesitated to 
put an interpretation on his work and _ teaching 
that she must have realised would be bound to pro- 
voke violent dissent and challenge. She admits 
that Wesley ‘‘stimulated at many points the 
Church to which he declared to the last his 
loyalty ’’ ; that his work “‘ left great effects behind ”’ 
in that it was the spur to the philanthropic efforts 
of men like John Howard and Samuel Romilly 
and women like Elizabeth Fry; that the influence 
of the Methodism he taught ‘‘ helped to steady the 
country during the French Revolution and pre- 
vented a similar upheaval taking place in 
England’’; and that by touching a huge popu- 
lation ignored by the Church... he deeply 
affected the social life of the times.’’ But for the 
rest, her verdict upon his self-imposed mission 
and ideals is devastatingly unfavourable. 

‘“Whether it was for good or evil that John 
Wesley so drugged and stunned the illiterate poor 
with his preaching of Hell fire, a sentimental ‘ love 
of God,’ and his doctrine of a life lived according 
to rigid rules as the only means of salvation, may 
be a matter of dispute,’’ she writes in her introduc- 
tion. But her own view may be gathered from the 
following extracis taken from the body of her 
book :—‘* Without humour, though not without a 
dry wit, John Wesley discouraged joy, pleasure, 


all gay and lovely things; those who could not 
find their happiness in striving after Heaven might 
remain miserable. His school system did not allow 
a second for play, and very few for exercise or 
repose ; there was not a child who came in contact 
with eighteenth-century Methodism who must not 
have been the worse for it. From John Wesley’s 
teaching, which spread from his own organisation 
to those of the Church of England and_ the 
Dissenting bodies, grew that form of religion 
which was to overwhelm the country for nearly 100 
years, which was to produce the typical middle- 
class Victorian and the English Sunday.” 


‘* He had truly created a God in his own image, 
in much the same way as the primitive man who 
raises up a roughly-hewn stone as fetish attempts 
to copy his own humanity. This God was a 
counterpart of John Wesley himself, had all his 
own virtues and all his own faults, and in serving 
this God, John Wesley was serving himself; his 
highest ideals, his worldly arrogance and pride, 
his credulity, his intelligence that he tried to stifle 
but now and then broke its bonds and spoke 
clearly, little virtues like neatness and large virtues 
like magnanimity, his great faults like intolerance, 
little faults like jealousy—all these, compounded 
out of his own heart and brain, made the God 
whom John Wesley so dutifully served ‘the 
inward witness’ who was with him to the end. 


Jacob had wrestled, had prayed and had obtained 
his blessing.” 


FLYING THRILLS 

The United States’ Air Corps has its own 
methods of training its pilots, and how thorough 
and ruthless those methods are may be learnt from 
the account of them given by Mr. Beirne Lay, 
Jun., in a brilliantly-written book, ‘‘ I Wanted 
Wings’? (Chapman & Hall, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). 
One has never come across any book in which the 
emotional thrills experienced in the training of the 
expert pilot are so vividly and_ realistically 
described. That is partly, no doubt, because Mr. 
Lay seems to have been unusually keen on dis- 
covering and recording his own psychological 
reactions to particular incidents and emergencies 
in the course of a flight. This keenness, as he 
himself recognises, had its dangers, since intro- 
spective observation tended to break down the 
protective armour of habit and let loose emotions 
which the specialised training he was being sub- 
jected to was mainly directed to suppress. But 
psychological inquisitiveness alone would not have 
sufficed to have invested Mr. Lay’s book with its 
peculiar merit of descriptive power. The inten- 
sity of its realism proceeds from an exceptional gift 
of conveying to the reader the author’s own 
emotional experiences. 


ALL ABOUT CLOWNS 


‘* Clowns are serious-minded. They have to 
be: thinking up fresh ‘ gags” is a weary, dis- 


couraging business. But your clown in mufti is 


almost always a cheerful and charming com- 
panion.’’ So writes Lady Eleanor Smith in her 
foreword to a very entertaining book, ‘‘ Clowning 
Through,’ written by Mr. Frank Foster, 
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equestrian director of Bertram Mills’ Circus, in 
collaboration with Mr. William G. Bosworth 
(Heath Cranton, illustrated by Clifford Hall, 
3s. 6d.).. The book is full of amusing anecdotes 
about the various clowns introduced to us behind 
the scenes, and we learn something, too, of the 
strange jargon of these Circus folk, such as 
‘‘prad”’ for horse, ‘‘ buffer’’ for dog, ‘* Joger 
homey’ for musician, and ponger’’ for 
acrobat. Some of these clowns are highly accom- 
plished linguists. As witness one, for example, 
called Darty. 

“Although he has spent many years in England, 
his dialect baffles the best judges of nationality. 
One cannot guess Darty’s native tongue, and he 
himself does not know it. In a dressing-room in 
which there were representatives of twelve different 
nations, he was capable of conversing with each 
in his native language. Writing none, but speak- 
ing all, Darty was known as the ‘ Interpreter.’ ”’ 

Clowns, if they are serious-minded, have a way 
with them behind the scenes that may be a trifle 
disconcerting to strangers. Thus Mr. Clifford 
Hall, when he began his job of illustrating this 
book—which he has done so well—was bombarded 
with the pads the clowns use for whitening their 
faces. He took it all with the best of good humour 
and so was at once ‘‘ admitted as a friend.” 


LUDWIG II OF BAVARIA 

The House of Wittelsbach, which had given 
Bavaria up to the Great War a long line of Dukes 
and Kings and had even provided two Emperors 
of Germany in the fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, had exhibited in more than one of its 
representatives down the centuries a_ strongly 
marked artistic strain which had taken the form 
usually of a craze for beautiful buildings. King 
Ludwig I had fully inherited this craze, as he 
showed both in erecting copies of Florentine and 
Roman buildings in Munich itself and in taking 
a prominent part in the work of completing the 
Cologne Cathedral, but he unfortunately com- 
bined this expensive craze with an equally expen- 
sive infatuation for the beautiful, but somewhat 
notorious, dancer, Lola Montez, and was eventually 
forced to abdicate. His grandson, Ludwig II 
(1845-86)—the ‘‘handsome King’’ afterwards to 
be known as the ‘‘ mad King ’’—also had this love 
of building and certain other eccentricities of his 
own. Whether he became really mad as the four 
doctors, who were supposed to have gone 
thoroughly into his case, declared him to be is 
perhaps a moot point. Certainly the Empress 
Elizabeth, his cousin, expressed the definite view 
after his tragic death by drowning that ‘‘ the 
King was not mad; he was a recluse living in a 
world of ideals. He should have been treated with 
more consideration.’’ Herr Ferdinand Mayr-Ofen, 
in his absorbingly interesting life of this monarch 
(“Ludwig II: The Tragedy of an Idealist,”’ 
translated by Ella Goodman and Paul Sudley, 
Cobden-Sanderson, illustrated, 15s.), inclines 
towards the Empress Elizabeth’s judgment, point- 
ing out that the doctors did not really examine 
their patient and ‘‘in the material which was 
collected about Ludwig there was much truth, 
much exaggeration ; there were many prejudiced or 


arbitrarily falsified accounts. . .. The doctors 
took these biased witnesses seriously. In doing 
this they were not only infringing the law, but also 
ignoring the teachings of their own science. For 
the facts which they mention and to which they 
attribute equal importance are often contradictory 
in themselves, describing different symptoms.”’ 
The portrait he paints for us is of a highly sensi- 
tive man who suffered in his youth from the 
excessive discipline and unimaginative system of 
education prescribed by his father and who was 
continually to suffer in after life from the conflict 
between his own dreams and reality. ‘‘ Ludwig,”’ 
Herr Mayr-Ofen says, ‘‘ was an idealist whose 
tragic destiny lay in being too great for his time— 
but not great enough to combat it. Moved as we 
are by his personal fate, we can only regard it as 
a symbol of the tragedy that befalls all men who 
are forced into a dual mode of life, into a conflict 
between ideal and reality. In Ludwig’s case 
reason and passion were too seriously at war, and 
he was wrecked. He fell short as a ruler; he fell 
short as a man. In order to escape this double 
failure of which he was so conscious, he achieved 
something decisive in both spheres, political and 
‘spiritual: he made possible the unity of the 
German Reich; he made possible the work of 
Richard Wagner.” 


LEGAL CURIOSITIES 

The Law, we often assure ourselves, is an Ass, 
but every Englishman instinctively does his best 
to obey it. It is no excuse, of course, not to know 
it, yet even the most erudite of lawyers sometimes 
discover the gravest difficulty in interpreting it 
aright. We talk glibly, too, of the statute-book, 
yet there actually is no such thing. It is only, as 
Mr. E. Stewart Fay tells us in his most amusing 
book, ‘‘ Hanged by a Comma’”’ (Lovat Dickson, 
8s. 6d.), ‘a convenient phrase denoting the sum 
total of Parliament’s legislative productions.”’ 
And, though we now have annual volumes of 
Parliamentary Acts and collections of ancient 
Statutes, ‘‘ it seems certain,’’ Mr. Fay grimly warns 
us, ‘‘ that, buried in the Record Office in Chancery- 
lane, there exist numerous thirteenth century 
Statutes that have been entirely forgotten. Yet 
they are part of the law of England and binding on 
every one of His Majesty’s subjects.’’ What a 
chance this is for the ‘‘common informer,” and 
how fortunate for most of us that this gentry is not, 
after all, so very common. The ordinary citizen, 
as Mr. Fay says, can only pick up the law as best 
he can ‘‘from the promptings of instinct, from 
experience and from the Press. We still teach 
law, in Bentham’s metaphor, by beating the dog. 
Perhaps it is just as well that this is so, for it means 
that H.M.’s subjects are kept in blissful ignorance 
of the multiplicity of offences that they are daily 
committing.’’ In this book Mr. Fay emphasises 
the fact that in a study of the Acts of Parliament 
we get a faithful mirror of English life, past and 
present. He reveals to us some of the drama that 
has gone to their enactment, the prejudices, the 
fears and hopes that moved our forbears. He 
also notes for our entertainment some of their 
oddities, and how old Statutes have on many 
occasions been cited and utilised to serve modern 
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purposes. The title of his book is suggested by 
the case of Roger Casement, tried during the war 
under the Treason Act of 1351, which declared it 
to be treason to ‘‘be adherent to the King’s 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and 
comfort in his realm (,) or elsewhere.’’ If this 
Act had been held to cover the offence of 
‘‘adhering ’’ within the King’s realm alone, Roger 
Casement would not have had to suffer the extreme 
penalty at Pentonville Prison. As it was, he is 
reported to have said that his death turned on a 
comma. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ latest book, ‘‘ The Camford 
Visitation’? (Methuen, 2s.), is perhaps more a 
short story allegory than a novel in the ordinary 
sense. It runs to some 76 pages in all. However, 
it is fiction in form, if fiction with a purpose. It 
tells of a Voice that mysteriously intervened on 
more than one occasion in the life of the University 
town of Camford, asking certain disturbing 
questions and passing unfavourable comment on 
the methods and views of the people ‘‘ visited.” 
This mysterious Visitant, in Mr. Wells’ own 
words, revealed himself ‘‘ as the enemy of all final 
doctrines and convictions. Marxist jargon, 
Freudian jargon, precious literary criticism, the 
dear old Humanities, were plainly all the same to 
him; all so much thumb-twiddling. His appeal to 
the mind of the world in general, and to Camford 
in particular, was to get up and go on.” He 
pointed out that ‘‘if mankind fails it will be 
through the failure of its teachers, the weakness of 
its schools, the obstinacy, the wilful obstruction 
of its Universities.’’ The reader may suspect that 
the Voice is really only a means for conveying 
Mr. Wells’ own educational message to the world. 
None the less, the story makes pleasing reading. 


To those who like novels of character, in a con- 
vincing setting, Miss Nora K. Smith’s prize- 
winning book, ‘‘A Stranger and a Sojourner”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), may be confidently recom- 
mended. All the characters in this novel are very 
much alive, from the adopted orphan heroine and 
the dominant father of the poor household into 
which she is introduced to all the lesser figures that 
play their parts in this Derbyshire farm life drama. 
It is a thoroughly sincere and most realistic piece 
of work. 


Mr. John Goss is well known in the musical 
world, but ‘‘ Cockroaches and Diamonds”’ (John 
Lane) is his first essay into the field of the novelist. 
The title is taken from a passage in Stella Benson’s 
‘*Mundos’’: the cockroaches and diamonds who 
have no place on the chessboard. As a first novel 
the book has distinct merits: the narrative, if it 
jerks us backwards at times, flows easily; there is 
quiet humour and satire in it, and if the picture 
of the Eastern Embassy is perhaps bordering on 
caricature, it is at least a very lively one. The 
hero is a junior clerk attached to a British Embassy 
in an Eastern kingdom in the capacity of archivist, 
and in one of his interludes Mr. Goss gives his 
readers a delightful account of this hero’s early 
upbringing and social ambitions. Another inter- 


lude, equally interesting, tells of the heroine’s past 
life. | Despite this apparent formlessness and a 
rather abrupt ending, the story is a_ very 
entertaining one. 


Hans Fallada has his own charming way of 
casting a spell on his readers, and if he delights in 
allegory they will make no demur. His ‘‘ Sparrow 
Farm”’ (translated by Eric Sutton, Putnam) is a 
‘tale of love and magic and the powers of dark- 
ness,”’ the story of a clerk who went in the form 
of a sparrow to visit an uncle whose enemies trans- 
formed themselves into other more fearsome birds. 
Goodness in the end triumphs as it should over 
evil. 


The seventeen stories Mr. William Saroyan has 
collected under the title ‘‘ Little Children ’’ (Faber 
& Faber) present the Californian scene of the 
author’s childhood memories. They have both 
lightness and depth and their effects are produced 
by an amazingly skilful economy of description. 


Miss Shirley Darbyshire has given us a subtly 
clever study of a dominating mother’s relations 
with her daughter in her new book, ‘‘Give Me 
To-morrow ’’ (Ivor Nicholson & Watson). There 
is much artistry in character delineation in the 
seemingly simple telling of this tale. 


‘“The High Sheriff,’’ by Henry Wade (Con- 
stable), has murder and police investigation in it, 
but it is something quite different from and better 
than the ordinary familiar crime novel. The actual 
murderer, in fact, gets away with his crime, un- 
suspected to the very end. The particular excellence 
of this book lies in its psychological insight into 
character and its admirable descriptions of country 
life with its hunting and shooting scenes. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Early in December the Oxford University Press 
will publish a ‘‘ History of the British War 
Missions to the United States, 1914-1919,”’ by 
Colonel W. G. Lyddon. 


Faber & Faber will be issuing shortly another 
volume of reminiscences by the Duke of Portland, 
entitled Men, Women and Things.” 


The Cambridge University Press has in hand an 
illustrated survey of archeological discoveries in 
the Northern Transvaal between the years 1933 and 
1935. This is entitled ‘‘ Mapungubwe: Ancient 
Bantu Civilisation on the Limpopo.’’ There are 
nine contributors, and the book is edited by 
Professor Leo Fouché. 

Methuen’s latest addition to their series of 
Selections from Great Writers is ‘‘Gray, Collins 
and Their Circle,’’ edited by W. T. Williams and 


G. H. Vallins. The writers in the circle include. 


Johnson, Walpole and James Thomson. 

Two of Dr. Havelock Ellis’ books have been 
reprinted by Constable in their 6s. uniform pocket 
edition. These books are: ‘‘ The Soul of Spain” 
(1908) and ‘‘ The Dance of Life ’’ (1923). 

Macmillan’s ‘‘ Scholar’s Library ’’ has had added 
to it ‘‘Greece and Rome,”’ a selection from the 
works of Sir James Fraser, edited with an 
introduction by Dr. S. G. Owen. 


aT 
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Round the Empire 


NEW ZEALAND VIEW OF 
GERMANY’S COLONIAL 
CLAIMS 


ECTURING to the Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation at Wellington, New Zealand, recently 
on Germany’s colonial claims, Dr. A. G. Butchers 
said it was absurd that Germany should refer to 
her old colonial territories as if she had any 
continuing property or rights in them. These 
territories were absolutely renounced and ceded by 
her, not to the League of Nations, which did not 
exist at the time and in any case owned no territory 
whatever, but to the victorious nations, to distri- 
bute according to their own agreement arrived at 
amongst themselves. It would be just as logical 
and legal for France to demand the return of 
Quebec as for Germany to demand the return of 
Tanganyika. Suppose Germany regained her 
lost colonies. Would she observe the principles 
of trusteeship which the Allies imposed on them- 
selves when they agreed to govern them under the 
supervision of the League of Nations Mandates 
Commission? Apart from strategic consider- 
ations, this was the crux of the whole position. If 
her former record of administration was any guide 
she would not regard the interests of the natives as 
the paramount consideration. Nothing could 
justify handing the natives back to such a fate. 
Again, would Germany observe the principle of 
the open door in trade, and if she did how could 
she buy from these territories more than she could 
buy under existing conditions? Was it not more 
probable that she would simply include them 
within her national self-sufficiency scheme, and 
divert both their natural resources and their man- 
power to the purposes of her ‘‘guns-before-butter”’ 
policy ? 

Finally, said Dr, Butchers, in view of recent 
treaty repudiations, who could say that Germany 
would be content with the return even of all the 
colonies? A thousand years ago England learned 
to her cost the meaning and value of Danegeld. 
What would the next demand be? Would it be 
Alsace-Lorraine or the Polish Corridor or the 
Ukraine? World peace would never come 
through making concessions. 


NEW ZEALAND PROSPERITY 


The Savage Government in New Zealand, in a 
recent speech from the Throne, took credit to 
itself for the better conditions in the Dominion 
claiming that the buoyancy of the internal trade 
was “‘ largely due to the increased purchasing 
power in the hands of the consuming public 
brought about by the Government's legislation to 
raise standards of living.’’ Commenting upon 
this claim the Wellington Evening Post remarks 
that New Zealand prosperity is in part at least a 
reflection of the improved conditions in Britain 
and was well on the way in 1935-36 before the 
present Government’s measures had begun to take 
effect. “At the risk of being placed by Mr. 


Savage in the ‘ croaker ’ class,’’ it goes on, ‘* we 
suggest that there are yet many difficulties to be 
overcome. We do not predict, as Mr. Savage 
recently charged his critics with saying, that 
depression is just round the corner; but there are 
corners ahead, and the prudent policy would be to 
ease the pace until we can see what is round them. 
There is reason for this in the factors which have 
contributed to the present improvement, and also 
in the reserve with which the new access of pros- 
perity is being regarded by experienced statesmen 
and economists elsewhere . . There are, we admit, 
many promises to assist manufacturers and 
traders, and we do not doubt that the Government 
would like to fulfil those promises. But it insists 
upon fulfilling them in its own way—a way which 
is rapidly increasing costs and making industrial 
expansion more difficult. The Government 
believes in fact that everything is to be achieved 
by application of the high wage theory. Certainly 
increased purchasing power is most helpful, but 
the cost and source of the increase must be taken 
into account. The theory is one which cannot be 
worked without qualifications.” 


-AUSTRALIA’S NEW BOMBERS 


During the annual inspection of the Royal 
Australian Air Force station at Laverton recently, 
Air Vice-Marshal R. Williams and other senior 
officers of the service paid close attention to units of 
bombing squadrons which were assembled on the 
landing ground, says the Melbourne Age. Par- 
ticular interest was taken in the new Avro Anson 
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bombers. Among the latest types of war planes 
manufactured in Britain, the machines are the 
most modern additions to the Royal Australian 
Air Force, and represent a fine addition to the 
vastly-improved fleet. It appears that orders 
have been placed in England for improved Bristol 
Blenheim bombers, which are said to have a speed 
of 300 miles an hour. Serious delays have occurred 
in England in fulfilling the orders, but when the 
planes eventually arrive they will greatly augment 
the bombing and _ reconnaissance squadrons. 
Under the development plan it is likely that a 
number of Avro Ansons will be sent to equip the 
new R.A.A.F. station in Western Australia and 
the Blenheims will be used to cover the long 
distances at Darwin. 


S. AFRICAN SUBSIDY PUZZLE 


How the Union Government ever came to agree 
to paying a subsidy of £150,000 a year to Italian 
shipping plying between Genoa and Union ports 
is a puzzle, says the Cape Times, that has never 
been even plausibly elucidated. It was granted in 
1933 for five years. At their annual conference 
recently the South African Chambers of Commerce 
were reminded by the Cape Chamber that in 
January next the Union Government will have to 
give the requisite six months’ notice of its intention 
either to continue or discontinue paying this sub- 
sidy, and a representative of the Cape Chamber, 
Mr. Percy Wenban, moved a resolution recom- 
mending that the agreement should not be 
renewed. He said the agreement had been the 
subject of a lengthy discussion at the 1933 
Congress. The resolution passed by the 1933 
Congress expressed surprise and regret that com- 
merce, industry and other interests directly affected, 
especially the Shipping Board, had not been con- 
sulted prior to the conclusion of negotiations. The 
discussion itself showed emphatic disapproval of 
the agreement. It was pointed out that apprehen- 
sion and concern had been expressed in very 
responsible circles in England, the Union’s best 
customer. 


‘“The Cape Town Chamber feels that the 
criticisms and arguments advanced in 1933 still 
hold good,’’ said Mr. Wenban. ‘‘ Obviously we 
are in complete sympathy with every reasonable 
effort of the Government to expand the export 
produce trade of the country, but it is felt in many 
responsible quarters that the resentment against 
the principle of a subsidy to ships of a foreign 
nation has not abated, that the subsidy granted has 
not fulfilled the expectations of even those who 
negotiated it, that it has been almost wholly 
ineffective in promoting Italian purchases from us, 
and that it ought to go.’’ The Conference unani- 
mously carried the Cape Chamber’s resolution. 


LIP-SERVICE TO MIGRATION 


‘“‘ There is a great deal of lip-service and very 
little trying to get down to business in solving 
what undoubtedly is a very difficult problem,” 
said the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. 
G. M. Huggins, when speaking recently on the 
subject of immigration in the Southern Rhodesian 


Parliament. He said it was desirable that the 
subject should be discussed from time to time so 
that the Government could hear of any reasonable 
scheme for speeding up migration to the Colony. 
The first 100,000 was going to be the most diffi- 
cult: after that figures would improve much more 
rapidly because industries would have sprung up. 
Group settlement was a difficult problem. There 
would not be the slightest difficulty in filling up 
the country to-morrow, but they had to consider 
the character of their population. Mr. Huggins 
claimed that the populating of the country had 
to be done gradually, and he believed in migration 
by infiltration. ‘‘ The Government,’’ he added, 
‘‘are just as anxious as all other members to have 
a great population, but we do not believe in large 
group settlements.”’ 


RHODESIA’S NEW NATIVE POLICY 


A Bill of far-reaching implications has just been 
introduced in the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. 
The measure proposes to restore to the Chiefs judi- 
cial authority, in their own Native Reserves, in civil 
cases arising between native and native. ‘‘ The 
idea,’’ said Mr. Huggins, in the recent debate upon 
the second reading, ‘‘is that the African should be 
trained by methods and forms of organisation 
which have a traditional appeal to him, and we 
want him to take an increasing part in the political 
affairs of the tribes. We believe the best way to 
do this is to make the maximum use of what is 
good in the Native system.’’ Unless they estab- 
lish Native Courts and institutions, he asked, what 
were they going to do with the more enlightened 
native? It was no good attempting to impose what 
the European regarded as good law on the social 
structure of the Bantu as it existed to-day. The 
Bill, for instance, provided for the recognition in 


civil cases of polygamous marriages. The Bill’ 


gives Native Commissioners power to intervene at 
any stage of a case, and the execution of judgments 
is through the Native Commissioners’ Court. In 
this way errors by the Chiefs would be avoided. 


FLYING 26,000 MILES A DAY 


When, at the present time, all the mileage 
figures for Imperial Airways, and for its sub- 
sidiary and associated companies, are taken into 
consideration, one of the facts which emerges is 
that the air-liners employed by all these enterprises 
are now flying approximately 26,000 miles a day. 
What such a volume of daily flying means one can 
appreciate when one examines the aircraft move- 
ments recorded during the course of a single day 
by the experts in the Operating Department in 
London. Not only from London over the Conti- 
nent, and from Southampton across Europe to the 
Mediterranean, but southward above Africa to 
Durban, and eastward to India, Malaya, and 
Australia, land-planes and flying-boats are cover- 
ing their regular daily stages. Connecting air- 
lines also operate to and from West Africa, and 
from Penang, on the Australia route, across 
to Hong Kong; while the trunk routes link up at 
Durban with the South African airway system, 
and at Brisbane with the internal air-lines of 
Australia. All these aircraft, in their daily flights 
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over thousands of miles, are reporting their pro- 
gress by wireless section by section; and these 
messages, collected at various centres along the 
routes, are then flashed through to London, 
enabling an accurate and constant check to be kept 
upon traffic movements over the entire air system. 

It may be noted that in addition to carrying 
passengers in the big flying-boats and land-planes, 
there is surface transport to be provided in main- 
taining connections between air-ports and cities. 
Travellers outward-bound across the Empire, for 
example, go down by train from Waterloo to 
Southampton in special Pullman-cars and, when 
they reach Southampton Docks, are taken out to 
the flying-boats on Southampton Water in fast 
motor-launches. Motor-launches for conveying 
passengers to and from the flying-boats at their 
moorings have also to be available at the various 
air ports along Empire routes. This entails having 
crews for surface craft as well as for those that 
move through the air. Besides all this, the organ- 
isation has to provide hotel accommodation for 
passengers at night halts; or, if the halt is at a spot 
where ordinary hotel accommodation is unavail- 
able, then Imperial Airways operate their own 
luxuriously equipped rest houses. Other important 
questions include the provision of fuel supplies for 
air liners at suitable points all along the Empire 
routes; together with the need to have skilled 
engineers and mechanics to carry out all the neces- 
sary tasks of maintenance and overhaul. When 
one envisages all this, and remembers in addition 
the efficiency of the wireless and meteorological 
services, one is ready to agree that a long-distance 
airway, in its combination of science and special- 
ised engineering, represents one of the greatest of 
all the triumphs of modern enterprise. 

A detailed air survey, over the marine Empire 
air route eastward from Alexandria, is being con- 
tinued to schedule by the Imperial Airways flying 
boat the ‘‘ Satyrus.’’ She is proceeding in stages 
to Singapore, and will then fly back again to 
Alexandria. The ‘‘ Satyrus ’’ is making tests, at 
the various halting points along the route, of the 
new marine airport equipment which is being pro- 
vided with a view to regular services by the big 
“C”’ class aircraft, which are to be operated east- 
ward to Malaya, and, in due course, onward to 
Australia. 


Details have become available as to the compre- 
hensive lighting equipment at the new commercial 
air station at Singapore. Spaced at intervals of 
100 yards round the landing ground are orange 
coloured boundary lights, while there are red 
obstruction lights on all buildings. In addition 
to an illuminated wind ‘‘ T ”’ the landing ground 
is lit by a series of special floodlights. There are 
also other floodlights for illumination round ter- 
minal buildings and hangars. On the roof of the 
control tower is a powerful neon beacon which can 
be made to flash in Morse the letter “‘S’’ for 
Singapore. The electric lighting of the seaplane 
channel and anchorage is also operated from the 
control tower. At night the seaplane channel is 
defined by electric lights at intervals of 300 feet, 
terminating at the seaward end in two powerful 
buoy lights, 


A series of important commercial air surveys 
have, it is learned, just been completed in central 
and northern Australia. The aircraft engaged in 
these surveys have operated from special base 
camps, and have been fitted with wireless to enable 
them to keep in touch with these bases while 
operating on their surveys. Among the surveys 
accomplished, was one over the Great Sandy 
Desert. Altogether a distance of approximately 
20,000 miles was flown during the course of the 
surveys, and it has been calculated that more than 
600,000 square miles of almost unknown territory 
have been reconnoitred and mapped as a result of 
these flights. 

As each November comes round, veteran air- 
waymen cast their minds back to a _ misty 
November morning, eighteen years ago, when a 
small 360 h.p. biplane, flying at 80 miles an hour, 
left Hounslow, on the outskirts of London, carry- 
ing the first bag of mails to be entrusted by the 
British Post Office for air dispatch on the Conti- 
nental routes. Just a small consignment of 
letters, weighing a few pounds, comprised air mail 
loads in 1919. Now, in 1937, such loads are 
reckoned rather in tons than pounds; while the 
aircraft carrying them on Empire routes are great 
3,000 h.p. flying boats capable of a speed of 290 
miles an hour. 


CANADA’S FISHING INDUSTRY 

Fishing is one of the major industries in 
Canada, and represents an investment of nearly 
£3,000,000 in vessels and boats alone. The fleet 
consists of over 41,000 ‘‘ sailing ’’ boats, but, such 
being the inevitable changes in a changing age, 
the bulk of them are not sail at all, but are engine- 
driven. Although, of course, the bulk of them 
are used for coastal work, it is a surprising fact 
that over 5,000 ply in the Dominion’s inland 
waters, from which they take catches running in 
value to well over £1,000,000 a year. The craft 
run all the way from rowing boats to large ocean- 
going vessels which fish the deep sea banks, pride 
of possession going to British Columbia, which has 
a larger fleet than any other province. 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


In recent years an increas- 


ing body of medical opinion 
has turned to the support 
of a particular remedy for 
Rheumatoid Arthritis and 
allied ills. is remedy, 
which is known as ‘“ Curi- 
cones,” has been ctrikingly 
successful in a large number 
of varied Rheumatic and 
Arthritic cases. 

It has achieved both the 
relief and banishment_ of 
Chronic Rheumatic  afflic- 
tions. The fact that in 1931, 
300 ors were prescri 
ing, _ or recommending 
Curicones,”” and now a 
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Letters to the Editor 


VULNERABLE GIBRALTAR 


Sir,—The debate on ‘‘ Gibraltar and Defence ”’ 
which took place in the House of Lords on 
November 3rd leaves a somewhat unpleasant sense 
of insecurity in the minds of many to whom “ The 
Rock ’’ has stood for so much in their lives. Lord 
Strabolgi stated as follows: ‘‘Gibraltar was weak 
as a naval base, it was not the invulnerable fortress 
we used to think it was years ago and the whole 
situation had exercised and alarmed him personally 
for many years.”’ 


This expression of opinion coming from a retired 
naval expert such as Lord Strabolgi gives one 
furiously to think. The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Dufferin, 
is reported to have replied as follows: ‘‘ With 
reference to the proposal to substitute Ceuta for 
Gibraltar, to change horses now would mean an 
expensive saddler’s bill. There was great difference 
of opinion between experts on that matter, but they 
were agreed that if circumstances arose in which 
Gibraltar was untenable then the proposed alter- 
native would be equally untenable.’’ This reply 
of Lord Dufferin leaves one distinctly uneasy and 
conveys the impression that the expert sailor has 
all too good reason for his alarm for the safety of 
Gibraltar with Spain in hostile possession. 


With the utmost deference to Lord Strabolgi I 


am inclined to believe that Lord Dufferin is justi- 
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fied in his remarks about Ceuta and that if certain 
circumstances arose Ceuta would probably prove 
just as untenable as Gibraltar. But what about 
Tangier? Is there not yet time seriously to con- 
sider the definite suggestion (not offer because 
Spain alone could not advance such an offer) made 
in 1925, by the then Monarchist Government of 
Spain to exchange Gibraltar for Tangier plus a 
sum of four million pounds? 

1 have it on good authority that in 1925, when 
this suggestion was seriously mooted, many 
British military, naval and air force experts were 
in favour of it because in their view the inter- 
nationalised zone of Tangier was sufficiently large 
to make a well sited modern fortress practically 
impregnable. If this is so there seems no reason 
why the suggestion should not be reconsidered 
when the civil war in Spain is over. Despite the 
fact that Tangier is an International Zone it is 
probable that the great Powers principally con- 
cerned, including Spain, would not raise any 
serious objections to such an exchange. 

Cyrit Rocke, Lt.-Col. (Rtd.). 

Palazzo Sermoneta, 

Monte Savello, Rome. 


REMEMBER 


Sir,—In two brief minutes of this November day 
we re-lived four long years of war. 

To the dead we can give no more than honour 
and gratitude. But to those others, still of flesh 
and blood—shell-shocked, nerve-racked — from 
whose disordered minds the horrors of the battle- 
field have never faded, I plead with you to-day for 
a renewal of your generous help that something of 
the light and valour of the life they lost may be 
restored to them. 

There are some 6,000 of these broken warriors-- 
sailors, soldiers and airmen—in mental hospitals 
up and down the land, and many thousands more 
whose wounds, invisible to others, make existence 
a misery and a despair. The Ex-Services Welfare 
Society succours these outcasts from normal, busy 
life, by supplementing the work of the State; it 
gives whatever comfort is possible to those who 
will never again mix with their fellows ; it provides, 
in its industrial colony, for the afflicted whose 
nervous ills may yield to curative treatment. 

War injuries sustained in the deep recesses 
of the mind are often only brought to light by 
unemployment or other worries long after; new 
cases crop up every day. And only with your help 
can the Society extend, or even carry on, its 
healing crusade. 

Sometimes a grant of money will save a home 
from ruin at a moment of crisis. A meal, a bed or 
other help will meet a dire emergency. But what- 
ever aid can be given is dependent on voluntary 
contributions. The work costs £50,000 a year. 
That is why I must appeal to your generosity on 
behalf of these veterans still haunted by the sights 
and sounds of the dreadful days most of us have 
been privileged to put out of our minds for ever. 

REGINALD TYRWHITT, 


Ex-Services Welfare Society, President. 
53, Victoria Street, London, S,W.1, 
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Your Investments 


WHY A GILT-EDGED BOOM? 


UT of idleness in Stock Markets generally 
emerged an unexpected boom in gilt-edged 
stocks which took dealers as much as investors by 
surprise. The market was extraordinarily short of 
stock and, as is usual in such cases, rises were out 
of proportion to the amount of business. But in 
the wake of genuine buying a wave of speculation 
developed. Even in British Government stocks 
such undesirable gambling produces wide move- 
ments, and the latest occasion is an example. 
Preparation of the market for a big Government 
conversion operation has been given as the initial 
cause of the boom, and though this gained little 
credence at the start the strength of the longer- 
dated stocks was so persistent as to convince many 
that a big Government loan must be imminent. 
The whole upward movement commenced with 
the marking of War Loan ex the half-yearly divi- 
dend payable on Dec. 1. The price of War Loan 
at 99 15-16 assumed an attractive appearance, with 
a clear yield of just over 3} per cent. without any 
complicated calculations for accrued interest. Such 
has been the rise of the past fortnight that War 
Loan rose without a stop to 102, an advance of 3 
over the level obtaining before 13 was deducted for 
the half-year’s dividend. 


REASONS FOR THE RISE 

Apart from any manipulation to raise prices of 
gilt-edged stocks in advance of big new loan opera- 
tions, there were some obvious reasons for the rise. 
First, distrust of the American situation has led to 
a repatriation of money from U.S.A. to Europe. 
But France and Belgium, in particular, remain in 
a disturbed condition, and this ‘‘funk’’ money 
promptly found its way for temporary safety into 
gold or the longer-dated British Government stocks 
such as War Loan, Funding 4 per cents., and 24 
and 4 per cent. Consols. Further, surplus funds 
accumulated by industrial companies enjoying con- 
siderable prosperity have found at least temporary 
employment in gilt-edged, and buying by the 
banks and insurance companies has been in 
evidence. 

International political uncertainties have also 
restrained investment by the public in securities 
even with the slightest speculative flavour, sound 
though these investments may be, and the rise in 
British Government stocks has induced no selling 
from the public. It would seem that the whole 
movement has been overdone. The ‘‘funk’”’ 
money may leave gilt-edged at any moment, and 
speculators will take profits as quickly as possible. 
If there is international trouble brewing, then 
Vickers at 26s. appear considerably more attrac- 
tive than War Loan at 102. The latter could be 
expected to drop to 80 in case of war, while, if we 
survived such a catastrophe, Vickers might well 
pay a record dividend. 


Too WIDE A MarGIN 
Holders of gilt-edged who are in the position 
to take an ordinary measure of risk cannot go far 


wrong by realising their Government stocks now 
and re-investing the proceeds in sound industrials. 
Yields in the Iron and Steel list look more attrac- 
tive than in any other, but, if it be granted that 
there be rather more risk attached to shares in this 
section than to those in some others, there is still 
far too wide a margin between the return on, say, 
War Loan yielding £3 8s. 9d. per cent. and that 
on Imperial Tobacco at 7} giving a return of 
£4 6s. 6d. per cent. gross. The record of such a 
company as ‘‘ Imps,’’ the gilt-edged par excellence 
of the whole British industrial list, makes a margin 
of nearly 1 per cent. an attractive bait to any but 
a Trustee who is not in a position to effect a 
transfer of his holding. 


For TRUSTEES 


For Trustees, the Railway senior prior charge 
stocks seem to hold out considerably more attrac- 
tion than British Government stocks themselves. 
So far, the rise in the latter has not brought a 
relative adjustment of prices of Home Rail deben- 
tures. Great Western 4 per cent. debenture stock 
at 108 gives a return of 3% per cent., and the 5 per 
cent. guaranteed stock at 125 returns over 4 per 
cent. to the investor, though the big premium 
which the price includes may be a detraction to 
those who do not believe that present prices for 
fixed interest stocks are a permanency. In the Rail 
Trustee list is Mersey 3 per cent. preference stock, 
of which about £3,000 is on offer at 68 to return 4} 
per cent., a yield which may prove suitable for some 
Trustee requirements. 


GoL_p Mines REVIVE 


Last spring the strong rumour emanated from 
Washington that President Roosevelt was contem- 
plating increasing the value of the dollar against 
gold. The report promptly had the effect of 
nipping in the bud the boom which was showing 
signs of getting out of hand, and commodity and 
security markets have never recovered from the 
shock. Much water has flowed past the Statue of 
Liberty since then, and now the report is being put 
about that the dollar is to be cheapened against 
gold. Unfortunately, it is not so easy to revive 
confidence as it is to destroy it, and the rumour 
is having a bad effect on commodity prices. 


But it has succeeded in imparting some interest 
to the Kaffir gold-mining market, which had been 
for some time in a state of suspended animation. 
Prices of the dividend payers have kept fairly 
steady throughout the market’s idleness and are 
now on something like a 6 per cent. basis. Ever 
since Kaffirs settled down to the new conditions 
after the gold disturbance, they have rightly been 
regarded by many as a species of public utility 
concern and, although hoarders of gold are paying 
up to ls. 6d. premium for the metal over the level 
justified by the New York Exchange, there seems 
no reason for any violent changes in the market 
one way or the other. The share in the gold- 
mining market which does look attractive is the 
evergreen West African Ashanti Goldfields. 
Recent development cables indicate further rich 
deposits, and at 65s. the shares have room for a 
further advance, 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial saanedt. 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


LONDON. 
HOTELS Lond COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
ark, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 


with H. C. running water; excellent 
AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— Cuisine. jdeal or permanent residence. 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. New dance tloor; large comfortable lounges. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, erms: Bedroom, Breakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 to 2} guineas per week; Bedroom 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon | Guest and breakfast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- 
ouse, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. week va ident Proprietors. Stamford 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea Hill 
and shops. G cooking. Assured quiet 
From 3 guineas. Specia Furnish Service 
“HOTEL, Firat -—NEW Near us, Ube and Park. 
irs venue. verlooking 
sea an lawns ‘Comfortable resi ident al : Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 
otel. entral Heating, etc a 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special ED-SITTING ROOMS—26, Upper 
venidential terms. Bedford Place, W.C.1. Room and 
Breakfast 35/- per week. H. & C. basing in 
wpe. all rooms. International. Mus. 
amily and Commerci ote pecia 
Winter from 2 gns. per week. Goll, ERKSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 
boating, fishing, tennis. ford Street, Russell Square. Moat 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs central for business or pleasure. gat. Sit 
Hotel, ‘Trossachs. ed., ens., Water all ‘rooms. 
from 5 gns._ Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, ral heatin 


Hol. 
fishing, tennis. 
UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 1, 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 330 Visitors. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote 


LY, a —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; Breakfast, 9/6. 
Rec., 6. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Uun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. C3 BOTAL, Upper Woburn Place, 
OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE Nea Euston and King’s Cross 


x Stations. ye. 230 guests. Room, Bath 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. te Sea ofr Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- and Table d’ Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


large b thi 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. fast &e. lose Exston. aos & Break- 
ASTINGS.—Alhany Hotel. Best posi- . Mra 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. ‘ele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, guiness ‘per week: 


Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec,, 3; Pens., Running H. & wate 1 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. season. ‘ r in 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. P70. da Misses Evans.’ Phone : 


00 ; Pens., from 4 ens.; W. EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite R 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. N uare Tube 


en. 
YDE, 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. Water. 


XFORD_ CIRCUS, mins.—SERVICE 
FLATLETS, 

and Breakfast, from 30/-. Running water 

all rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Ter. 

race, Albany Street, N.W.i. Euston 3519. 


Portland Rise, Fane 

to-date in every respect y 
Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis, 

a pong, cards, dance-band. edu 

arage rates. Parking ns ground free. Tubes, 

trams, buses City and End. Send | for 

brochure. Stamford _ Hill 1. 

smartly furnished, fully serviced. Plates 

end Rooms. 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 aes 
Leicester Square Tube. 250 Bedrooms, H. & 
C. Water. ae. Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 


OUTH KENSINGTON-—at Ten 

Harrington Gardens. Tel.: Fla 8701. 

Attractive furnished flatlets; every comfort 
and convenience. Meals optional. 


Full Board 2} gns. ns. untry 
Members 6/6 per night. all 
Quiet and central. 


WwW. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
apptd. 
very central. kfst. from 6d. 


Running water in all rooms. Prop. : Misses 
J. & C. L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus, 2 ‘i, 


Rooms. Single, 15/-; Double, £1.— 
Regent Square. Tel.’: Ter. 4111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


, 20; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} gns. 
1 minute from_Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls, 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — ‘Cathedral Hotel. qUARE, PARK 
Up-to-date. H. & C, and radiators in Nv OOMS, in quiet 
bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: all modern con- 
Hotel, Sea veniences; service. Bed and Breakfast, 
55; Pens., 64 to 8 gn 30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths. 
W.E., "aie 3 Pace. Bathing, tennis, minute from bus, Tube, and Paddington 
golf. Station.—Resident owners. 


OUNTRY HOUSE ON FRENCH 
RIVIERA. English Owners receive 
ests and also let small service suites. 
rivate Car, Sunny. Sheltered sition 
with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
London arrangeabl on 
. York Buildings, Adelphi, W 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ...........ccccccccsseceeesees 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” Address ......... 

please send to me weekly ‘ The Saturday Commencing with next issue, “please deliver 
Review,’ for a period of ........+.... wes. months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ........... Stites Review,”’ published at 6d. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


jUcKLey Press Ltp,, 


‘Terms of subscription : One yea 


Published by Tue Co., York dinas wp London, W.C.2 (Temple 3157), and printed by 
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